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FOREHORD 


This  ie  one  of  a  series  of  Special  Industry  Analyses  discussing  from 
commodity  or  individual  industry  viewpoint  the  outstanding  items  enter¬ 
ing  into  tho  trade  of  Japan  proper  with  its  Empire  and  with  foreign 
countries.  Chess  analyses  are  a  part  of  s  larger  pmoject  which  includes 
compilations  (annotated)  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Japan  proper  by 
sources  and  destinations*  surveys  of  certain  of  the  colonial  areas, 
emphasising  their  Empire  and  foreign  trade  end  post- war  problems  relating 
therotoj  an  over-ell  study  of  the  trade  of  Japan  proper*  and  a  survey 
of'Jnpan* s  shipbuilding  industry  end  ^hipping  services  and  retirements 
in  the  pre-war  period.  In  all  of  ttffi  studies  Manchurin  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  as  an  Empire  aroa  owing  to  the  political,  economic,  and  military 
dominance  of  Japan  in  that  area,  especially  during  the  last  decade. 

Host  of  the  data  in  these  analyses  were  taken  from  official  and  semi¬ 
official  Japanese  sources.  Not  only  have  errors  and  inconsistencies 
frequently  bean  detected  within  individual  volumes,  but  many  data  from 
different  sources  supposedly  reporting  on  the  same  subject  arc  lrreccn- 
cil'iblo.  It  is  very  likely  that  large  shipments  of  goods  reportedly 
moving  to  Kwantung  from  Japan  have  been  in  large  pr\rt  merely  transship¬ 
ments  dortined  for  Manchuria. 


Tha  pr>  sent  r  port  is  one  of  a  numb-.r  which  wore  prepared  during. 

1944  Ana  1945  for  tno  Foreign  Economic  Administration  by  O’mb-.rs  o.  tho 

stiff  of  tha  United  States  Tariff  Coranission.  Owins  to  the  desire  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  obtain  this  material  as  promptly  as 
possiblo,  the  reports  wore  not  reviewed  by  the  Tariff  Coeuissior..  All  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  or  opinion  in  these  reports  are  attributable  to  the  individual 
staff  members  who  prepared  them.  The  reports  wero  originally  intended  for 
the  confidential  use  of  government  agencies,  but  are  now  being  made  public  wit. 
the  consent  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adrainistr  tion. 
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one-quarter  of  1  percent  of. the  value  of  the  entire  Japanese  industrial  out¬ 


put.  Exports  of  dyes  ordinarily  constituted  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
by  value  of  all  Japanese  exports]  imports  of  dyes  ordinarily  constituted 
about  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  ali  Japanese  imports. 

•  e 

In  the  pre-war  period,  Japan  ans  tho  fourth  or  fifth  j/  largeet  dye- 
producing  country  of  the  world,  being  exceeded  only  by  Germany,  the  United 
f.tnten,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  art  many  a. 

different  types  of  textile  dyes  with  prices  ranging  from  about  10  cents 
per  pound  for  some  of  the  more  easily  produced  sulfur  colors  to  about  £3 
rer  pound  for  some  of  the  more  complex  vat  dyes.  It  is  therefore  diffi¬ 
cult  to  moke  meaningful  comparisons  of  the  total  value  of  production  in 
different,  countries  unless  such  comparison  is  restricted  to  one  particular 
dye  or  class  of  dyes.  Tho  proportionately  large  production  of  lon-nriced 
tnilk  dyes,  such  as  indigo  and  the  sulfur  colors,  characterized  the  Japanese 
dye  industry;  consequently,  the  averago  unit  value  of  Japanese  dyo  pro¬ 
duction  7as  the  lowest  of  any  dye-producing  country  of  the  world.  The  unit 
value  of  Japanese  domestically  produced  dyes  was  normally  about  20  cents 
per  pound,  compared  with  a  unit  value  of  about  <1  and  about  70  cents  for 
the  domestic  production  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  respectively. 

3efore  the  war,  significant  export  trade,  in  dyes  was  confined  to 
most  of  the  major  industrial  countries  of  the  world— Germany,  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Japan — named  in  order  of 
importance  by  value  cf  the  respective  dye  production  of  each  country.  The 
Japanese  dye  industry  expanded  tremendously  after  i.932,  and  by  1933  Japan 
was  the  world' s  second  largest  exporter  of  dyes,  measured  in  terms  of  quan¬ 
tity;  Japan  was  tho  sixth  largest  exporter,  measured  in  terms  of  value. 

Table  1  shows  the  relative  position  of  Japan  in  the  world  trade  in  dyes  in 
1933. 

Table  1.-  Coal-tar  dyes:  World  exports,  by  specified  countries,  1938 


Country 


Percent 


Percent  : 


52.6  s  0.72 

22.8  :  1.29 

Pufo,7http://www.leg^-tools.org/doc/4a7fb0/ 


.tmany  - 

l'*it?erland  — 
United  Kingdom 
i ranee 
Uni  ted 
Japan  ; 

All  other  • 
Total 


tates 


1/  Does  not  include  exports  to  Korea  and  Formosu,  which  are  shown  in 

table  5. 

Source:  Official  trade  returns  of  the  exporting  oountries. 


1/  It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  1940  production  of  Janon  was 
,urjui t.  iu. pc  -Less  than  that  of  tho  Soviet  Union, 
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i’r>'’>ni/.'itivsn  r.n« i  operation. 

In  1939,  there  were  '.bout.  60  dye-oanufreturin  •  plants  in  Japan  proper, 
rith  a  combined  output  of  nperoxir^  tcly  63  nil  lion  pounds.  The  five  lond- 
Iru*  companies  produced  about  90  percent  of  thtf^JIltiru  Japanese  cutpjt; 
u  r.iaainin  companies  generelly  operated  on  a  small  scr.lc.  Almost  ’.11 
of  Japan's  dyo  production  lc  confined  to  the  islends  of  Honshu  *nd  Kyushu. 

Tr.e  five  nr.in  dye  producers  "re: 

Nippon  Scnryo  Seizo  K.  K.  1/  (Japan  Dyestuffs  Manufacturing  Cr..,  1  td.) 

Muko  Senryo  Kalsha.  (an  operating  division  of  the  Mitsui  k.inin.'  Co.) 

Teikuku  Senryo  Seizo  K.  K.  (Imperial  Dye  Manufacturing  Co.,  I.td.) 

Nippon  Kasei  K.  K.  (Japan  Synthetic  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co.,  n 

Mitsubishi  subsidiary) 

Hodogaya  Soda  K.  K.  . 

Nippon  Senryo  Seizo  K.  K.  is  the  oldest  and  foremost  dye  manufacturer 
in  Japan.  The  main  plant,  located  in  Osaka  (on  Honshu  Island)  is  reliably 
stated  to  have  produced  about  75  percent  of  the  total  Japanese  dye  produc¬ 
tion  in  1939  "nd  is  es tiro  ted  to  have  normally  employed  about  13, C90 
r  r  rr.  This  plant  is  woll-integrated,  producing  its  own  crudes,  intir- 
-  •di-.U and  acids. 

Thf  second  l^rrept  producer,  tic  Miike  Fonryo  Knislin,  is  directly 
•  a  and  operated  by  the  Mitsui  Mining  Company,  r.  branch  of  the  House  of 
Mi*  ui,  the  foremost  banking  dynasty  in  Japan.  Tha  dye  and  intermediate 
■  t-.s  of  tills  company,  locat'd  in  Onut.a  (on  Kyushu  Island),  employed  over 

*  ,'X>3  workers  in  1938. 

The  plant  of  the  Teikuku  Senryo  Polzo  K.  K.  is  located  at  Fukuyama 
Uonsnu) ;  that  of  Nippon  KpscI  K.  K.  is  located  in  Ocoxa,  and  ti.ct  of 
’  Hodogay  Soda  K.  K.  in  Yokohama  (on  Honshu).  Tho  remaining  55.  odd 
dy  facilities  are  small  plants  which  ■••re  widely  distributed  from  Tokyo 
to  tho  southern  portion  of  Kyushu. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tho  plants  mentioned  are  engaged  primarily 
in  tao  Manufacture  of  finished  dyes.  Most  of  the  larger  plants  also  oro- 
hi  lntoim  diates  which,  besides  being  used  for  dyus#(„pre  also  used  for 

•  *ro  i  nation  of  synthe  tic  mudlclnalB.  synth  flavors  tmd  pdTfumo 

••  ri^ls,  synthetic  plastics  and  resin3,  rubber-compounding  chemic”ls, 
to  graphic  chemicals,  explosives,  and  chemical  warfare  pases.  Any  pi' ns 
for  tho  control  of  the  Jopaaosc  ive  industry  must  of  nec?3§iJtytIi^T’'t'ii6SaHR?lsorg/doc/4a7fb0/ 
r-  trol  o#*plants  making  the  corroopcnding  Intermedia  tee. 

.  jairv  of  !  r  v  *  u  c  1 1 on .  imports,  exports,  and  apparent  consumption. 

In  terras  of  quantity,  production  of  dyes  in  Japan  more  than- doubled  ^  .  4 

fro n  21.7  million  pounds  in  1928-32  to  43.8  million  pounds  in  1943-37. 

By  1939  production  had  reached  62.8  million  pounds.  The  increase  in  the 

../  K.  K.  if  an  abbreviation  for  Kofcushlki  Kaishn  which  duootes  a 
j4. mi  ted  stock  corporation.  » 
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Until  1938,  th®  largest  quantities  of  Jspenese  dye  imports  cam®  from 
Germany.  Switzerland  and  the  United  Stateq  raagstf  Viccnd  and  third, 
respectively,  anu  suppliers  of  these  imports.  The  unit  values  «f  Ifcie 
dyes  imported  Into  Japan. in  1938  were  ee-foLLpws:  Fron  Germany,  3.1632 
from  Switzerland,  6.2856  yen;  fron  the  United  States,  2.0865  yen;  and'%- 
from  France,  .9934  yen.  These  unit  VjUues  conpor^l  with  a  unit  value  of 
less  than  1  yen  for  ail  dyes  produced  In  Japan.  The  icpogtguaere  con- 
lined  chiefly  to  the  fast  color  azoic,  anthraquinone  vat,  mordant  and  acid 
nordant.,  and  direct  dyes.  Imports  fron  Japanese  Empire  areas  were  insig¬ 
nificant  and  were  United  to  the  vogetablg^dPM  such  as  logwood  extract, 
natural  lnuigo,  and  tumeric. 


In  1938,  Jr.pt.nese  imports  practically  ceased,  dropping  off  80  percent 
from  the  imports  in  i937.  This  drop  was  duo  chiefly  to  tho  initiation  of 
strict  control  of  foreign  oxenango,  and  the  levying  of  a  virtual  embargo 
an  dye  imports  unless  the  importer  could  show  that  the  dye?  to  be  imported 
wore  absolutely  esrontiol,  and  thut  no  satisfactory  substitutes  were  avail¬ 
able  from.  Japanese  manufacturers.  This  Government  action  was  in  line  with  • 
a  policy  aimed  at  Increasing  Japan's  self-sufficiency  in  all  typos  of  dyer.. 

It  is  believed  that  the  attempt  was  unavailing  aid  that  the  war  tins  seriously 
reduced  Jt  pro's  supplies  of  ti*  higher  priced  dyes  thrt  were  formerly 
imported.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  thrt  Japanese  requirements  for 
-  such  uyec  have  substantially  decreased  since  the  war  because  of  n  probable 
sharp  drop  in  exports  of  high-quality  finished  textiles  for  which  most  of. 
the  imported  dyes  were  needed. 


Dye  exports  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  economy  of  tho  coun¬ 
tries  ttxt  supplied  tho  major  portion  of  Japanese  dye  imports.  Germany  was 
trie  .grid's  largest  dyo  producer  onl  exporter;  Switzerland  generiJlly 
exported  s  nucli  90  percent  of  its  entire  dyo  production.  The  dyo 
export  trad-,  of  tho  United 'btatos  wr.s,  relatively  speaking,  undeveloped; 

.••uch  .xperts  amounted  to  only  <  bout  13  percent  of  total  Waited  States  pro¬ 
duction  of  uyoo  for  tl:e  three  years  preceding  the' outbreak  of  the  war. 


Exicrts.  "** 

Z:  ■■  b  .anc»  of  Japan's  dye  trad?  is,  by  quantity,  predominant!^  in  * 

f  .  /or  of  exports;  the  reverse  is  true  as  far  ;t»  vnluo  is  concerned.  This 
>:pl  inud  by  the  fact  tin  t  the  lulk  of  Jup  noso  exports  consist  of  the 
la  -priced  rulfur  colors,  v»hll»j  J-  p  nose  imports  tre  confined  chiefly  to  the 
r.igh-q-ir  lity,  high-priced  ayes  that  c.r.  not  proouced  by  its  industry.  The 
iui.-pri d  sulfur  dyes  (av>.nfe  unit  v  iuo  about  £  yen  p.r  pound  conpr  red  . 

rn  aver ngl  unit  Vf  luc  of  over  5  AtfP^^^t^.org/docMaTfbJ 

.  x  no  su.lur  blue  together  represented  about t>0  percent  oT  all 
Japanese  exports  of  ayes.  China,  the  lcaood  territory  of  Kwrotung, 

M  n clair i  ,  no  Korea  were  Japan's  chief  markets  » mi  together  received  about 
>0  f/rcunt  of  Japanese  dy-.  exports  in  recent  yo<i&.  These  markets  (of  which 
Chin  ,  i::  th..  1  rgtFt)  at--  very  at  pendent  on  the  typos  of  dye3  that  were 
uapoj  bod  from  Jap  n,  goner- lly  requiring  lr.rg**  quantities  of  tho  sulfur 
colors.  J  pan  has  enjoyed  the  position  of  uominrot  supplier  In  the  area 
.•hi  fly  cc cause  of  large  domestic  supplii.s  of  sulfur,  and  largo  'fhpostic 
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production  of  euliVir  tUw  edvantngeB  Japr-nese  dye  « 

advantages  t*»  ym  SjftEU*  exJort  act*  vltiea  and  have  waged  vigorous 

sss  “5  ss's  ««*•*  Sjs.*-®:  z£F)  ™pc'°’ 

tienlly  the  only  exporter  to  these  countries, 

total  exports  of  dyes  fro.  568^000  Ixxmds 

rstf/a. •  ‘ 

government  restriction  of  exports  unsettled  world 

order  to  conserve  Japanese  dye  supplies  in  the  lace  ox  uns 

conditions.. 

Consumption. 

Ho  tome  of  quantity,  the  apparent  ennunl  '“^’““^t^Uton* 
Japan  proper  ‘,,c™ 'if  ^“f^^^tTabout  X  lellllon  puundu  in  1W9. 
STS^.^nt  canauiptlon  rtW»  proUUy  duo  to  the  oyelnc  of 
military  uniforms. 
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T-.C'li.  5.  -  Eye s :  reports  (domestic  produce)  from  J-P'J*  proper 
.T._  K.’iT'ifuto,  by  principal  aerkots,  -veregvs,  1928-3* 
ind  lc‘33-37,  fnd»in  specified  yours,  1933  to  1939 


Country 


: 


lv33 


1935 


1937 


:  Avoreco, : 
:  1933-37  : 


1938 


!  1939^ 


Chin- 


Ka&n'ung  — 
ytnc.urtu  - 
Kore-i  - 


Fumosn 


British  India 
Netherlands 


Nc  therlands  lx  dies 
bclgo-Luxcmbui  g  — 
Mt:cicc 


All  other 
Tot-1  - 


Chine 


Kcurtung  -- 

A  nc*.u.i..i  - 
Scree. - 


?crno3& 

British 


Indie 
Nt  therl'-nds  — 


1,217  : 

997  : 
25  : 
30  : 


at xl co  — 
All  other 


*/ 


10  : 


MLi. 


5,094  : 


uus.nciyy 
060  :  1a, 517  : 

4,700  : 

9,591  : 

005  :  1,288  : 

3,126  : 

1,818  : 

,248  :  J ,b87  : 

2,713  ; 

1,791  : 

,682  :  2,632  : 

2,863  : 

2,. >35  : 

4;  8  : 

5  : 

7  : 

370  :  1,292  : 

1,129  : 

1,158  : 

-  s'  54  : 

379  « 

105  : 

20  :  58  : 

268  : 

87  : 

-  t  23  : 

438  s 

176  : 

-  :  52  : 

112  : 

51  s 

21  i  :  612  ; 

667  ; 

442  \ 

,170  :  22,223  : 

16,310  : 

17,561  : 

0,151 

3,530 

4,315 

3,732 

U 

387 

86 

80 

157 

62 

112 

18,612 


'  2,668 

y 


\ 


JL 


31,808 


• 

— :  640  : 

1,305  :  4,677  : 

2,270  : 

2,932  : 

3,090  s 

— :  51  : 

233  : *  366  s 

913  : 

482  : 

1,899  : 

2-6  j: 

231  :  338  : 

618  : 

371  : 

1,791  1 

492  : 

897  :  1,173  : 

1,0^9  : 

1,002  : 

1,605  : 

47  : 

7  :  "2l  : 

•14  : 

16  s 

5  : 

25  : 

470  :  996  : 

1,027  : 

836  s 

427  s 

-  :  75  : 

192  : 

69  s 

137  s 

3  :  1  : 

5  :  H9  s 

291  : 

109  « 

117  x 

2/  : 

-  :  19  : 

224  : 

94  s 

109  x 

-  :  98  : 

U5  s 

72  : 

73  : 

12  5 

_ 52_I _ felZ-L. 

-.Ml. 

JSLi- 

.125  i 

Total  - 

i 

1 /  Country  Ceteil 


1,3'JO 


2,134 

y 


3,800  :  8,499  s 


not  '.vr.  liable.  2/  Less  tin.n  500.  y  Not  eve  liable. 


.Sources  Cos  piled  from  official  ;-nnu;.l  enu  monthly  statistics  of  J  pm,  Formos-., 
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